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For the Literary Messenger. 
THE SLAVE SHIP. 


“Tongue hath not language to unfold 
The secrets of the space between 
That vessel’s planks, whose dungeon-hold 
Hides what the sun hath never seen, 
Three hundred writhing pris’ners there 
Breathe one mephitic blast of air, 
From lip to lip; like flame suppress’d, 
It bursts from every tortured breast, 
With dreary greans, and strong: 
Locked side by side, they feel, by starts, 
The beating of each others’ hearts— 
Their breaking, too, ere long. 


What were the scenes on board that bark— 
The tragedy that none beheld— 
When, (as the deluge bore the ark,) 
By power invisible impelled, 
The keel crept blind-fold through the surge, 
Where stream might drift, or tempest urge, 
Piague, famine, thirst, their numbers slew? 
The two-fold plague no power could check; 
Unseen its withering horrors flew; 
It walked in silence on the deck, 
And smote, from stern to stern, the crew. 


As glow-worms dwindle in the shade— 
As lamps in charnel-houses fade— 
From every one with vision fired, 
In flittering sparks, the light retired: 
The sufferers saw it go; 
And o’er the ship, the sea, the skies, 
Pursued it with their failing eyes, 
Till all was black below: 
Who yet were spared to try 
How everlasting are the pangs 
Where life upon a moment hangs, 
And death stands mocking by. 
A murmur swelled along the gale; 
All rose, and held their breath to hear— 
All looked—but none could see a sail, 
Although a sail was near. 


“Help! help!” one beckoning sailor cried; 
“Help! help!” a hundred tongues replied; 
Their hideons clamor rent the air— 
Questions and answers of despair. 

Few words the sightless cleared— 
The pest had found that second bark, 
Where every eye but his was dark 

Whose hands the vessel steered: 

He, wild with panic, turned away, 

And thence his shrieking comrades bore; 
From either ship the winds convey 

Farewells that soon are heard no more. 


A calm of horror hushed the braves; 
Behold them! merchants, seamen, slaves; 





The blind, the dying, and the dead, 

All help, all hope forever fled, 
Unseen, yet face to face: 

Wo past, wo present, wo to come, 

Held, for a while each victim dumb, 


Impaled upon his place. 
s. 


enema 
For the Literary Messenger. 
ABDUHL BAHAHMAN, 
A TALE; 
Founded on the history of that Moorish Prince. 





BY JEWFINWICK, ESQ. 





CHAPTER I. 


Fruinham returned to the shore, but the ves- 
sel was gone. No trace of it or his companiens 
was left; they had gone, and left hima stranger 
in an unknown land. Often did he cast a long 
and earnest look across the dashing waves, if 
possible, to descry the vessel of his companions; 
but his efforts were in vain. Long since, had 
the gale borne it far out on the blue sea, and 
interposed many a raging billow to intercept the 
line of vision. Three thousand long dreary 
miles across the broad bosom of the Atlantic, 
measured the distance between him and his kin- 
dred. Around his person no monuments of 
civilization met his eager eye, and offered a 
solace to his troubled bosom. All was one wide 
uncultivated waste. No friend was there, no 
comforter, no partner, to share his misfortunes. 
Alone, he stood, overwhelmed with despair, 
while every object around him too plainly told, 
he stoad on a land of heathens. Often did he 
cast his eye towards his native land; and as 
often did the joys of home crowd upon his im- 
agination, and bring with them the sweet so- 
ciety of beloved friends. And in the wild wan- 
derings of his thoughts, he would frequently 
find himself seated beneath the roof of some 
old acquaintance, listening to the words of love 
and friendship; when suddenly the passing 
breeze, or piercing yell of the natives, convinced 
him that all was but the workings of his fancy. 
At some distance the dark countenance of a 
native was seen approaching him; he turned, 
fled, and soon disappeared. 

Long did he wander a lonely exile, driven 
from place to place by fear, and the pinching 
hand of want. Sometimes he was seen rest- 
ing his weary limbs beneath the heavy shade 
of some thicket; at other times strolling along 
the coast, in hopes of discovering some friendly 
vessel to convey him to his own country. But 
wherever he was seen, and under all circum- 
stances, he bore a countenance burdened with 
sorrow and despair, in which could be read the 
mournful history of blasted expectations. 

One evening, when walking along the sea- 
shore, and musing on his almost hopeless con- 
dition, he passed under the boughs of a spread- 
ing willow, which, from its romantic appear- 
ance, and commanding view of the adjacent 
scenery, invited him to take a seat. The sun 
shone but a few degrees above the western hills, 
tinging with a golden hue the few dim clouds 
that lowered in the horizon. The sea, unruffled, 
save by a gentle western breeze, murmured in 
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a low, constant tone; while the lazy pelican, hov- 
ering over the calm deep, seemed the only one 
unwilling to part with the day. All around was 
calm and beautiful. The stranger beheld the 
scene, and admired. Sleep insensibly closed 
his eyelids, and Morpheus, ever ready to deceive 
with vain fancies, carried his thoughts back to 
the play grounds of his youth. He dreamed 
he had returned to his native country. Hesaw 
the tear of joy swell in the eyes of friends, as 
they welcomed him from long and dreary ab- 
sence. He saw himself again encire'ed by se- 
ciety, and once more enjoying the comforts of 
life. A sudden noise aroused him; he opened 
his eyes, and beheld at his side an individual, 
whose noble mien and costly dress, told he was 
not an ordinary man. Fear at first seized his 
frame, and he attempted to fice. 

“Stranger! fear not,” said a voice in a sweet 
and friendly tone, “I seek not to injure you.” 

Fruinham turned, and trembling, grasped the 
hand that was tendered tuwards him. 

“Stranger!” continued the voice, “I have 

sought to meet thee long since, on these sands, 
but till now could not. You fled at my approach, 
and lay concealed where I could not find you. 
But know, that my father is a king; he rules 
over these lands, and they are his. He heard 
that a white man was running along these 
shores, and sent me to bring you to him. He 
has an abundance of all things, and you shall 
not want Your health shall be restored, and 
your limbs be cured; so, fear not, stranger, but 
follow me.” 
x With elastic step, and brightened prospects of 
the future, Fruinham followed the young Prince 
to the residence of the king. When he had en- 
tered into his presence, the grey-haired sover- 
eign thus addressed him: 

“White man! youare a stranger in a distant 
land. Your friends and home are beyond the 
wide sea; but, if you choose, you can live with 
me, and make this your home. Every thing 
that you need is here and at your command. 
But speak, and what you desire shall be your’s,”” 





Two years passed by, and Fruinham was yet 
at the court of Prince Abduhl’s father. Cun. 
stant care, and repeated kindness, had renewed 
his health, banished his fears, and sweetened the 
hour of absence. Honored and protected b y 
the friendship of a king——-enjoying all the com. 
forts of life—without a discordant thought, save 
that of home and friends, Fruinham lived in 
perfect peace and happiness. 





CHAPTER II. 

Time moved on, and at her usual speed roll. 
ed forward the car of revolutions. Prince Ab. 
duh! was called to carry arms, and execute just 
vengeance upon a neighboring nation. Joy 
swelled the bosom of the young Prince, as he 
contemplated the laurels he was about to gather 
on tie field of battle. The aged sire heheld 
the glistening warriors, admired their young, 
heroic leader; and as he thought of the result, 
a silent tear dropped from his eye. All things 
were ready, and the troops waited only the com- 
mand of their leader. Soon young Abduhl 
was seated upon his noble animal; and as he 
turned to lead forth his brave followers, he cast 
one look back, and said, “Father, farewell! I 
go, but will secon return.” 

Fortune smiled on the undertakings of young 
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Abduhl. Success followed close in his footsteps, | 


and victory crowned his labors. Nothing could 
deceive his vigilance, nothing withstand the 
force of his arms, nor any one surpass him ia 
bravery. His enemies fled before him like the 
locust before the storm; or fell beneath his ven- 
geance as the grass beneath the scythe. Deso- 
lation marked his path. A fertile and populous 
region was converted into a wild dreary waste, 
in which the scattered ashes of cities, that once 
revelled in prosperity, remained.as the only ves- 
tiges of their former greatness. 


He gained the object of his desire. He saw 
his enemies slain, or driven from their homes 
and country; he beheld their lands plundered, 
their cities, and all the gaieties of art and fash- 
ion, one confused heap of ruins; and prostrate 
at his feet lay the tender females of the unhap- 
py nation, asking mercy of the conqueror. He 
satiated his vengeance, and gave a lesson to 
surrounding nations not to transgress upon the 
dominions of Prince Abduhl’s father. His 
work was done. His arms had given him the 
title of a warrior, and his victories had wound 
around his brow a wreath of unfading laurels. 
A messenger was despatched to convey the 
welcome and heart-cheering news to the aged 
king, and to announce his approach. Abduhl, 
buoyed up by bright prospects of the future, 
under the consciousness of having discharged 
his duty, turned his face homeward. Who can 
imagine the pleasing emotions that swelled his 
bosom, as he mused on his short, but glorious 
career—anticipated the fame that should com- 
memorate his victories, and the happy interview 
that awaited him at the court of his father? 
But, deceitful are the ways of Fortune. Some- 
times she pleases with glowing anticipations of 
the future, and promises bliss and happiness for 
life, which, alas! too frequently are blasted in a 
moment. Sometimes she lowers with fearful 
forebodings, that stifle the breath of Energy,, 
and extinguish the last spark of Hope. At otfee 
times, she seems like a gentle breeze that slight- 
ly ruffles the stream of Time, by occasional 
anxieties, cares, and enjoyments. 


Thus it was with Abduhl. On, onward he: 
moved. Each day he neared his paternal home, 
and grew more impatient to drink the cup of 
joy that was filled and waiting his arrival. 
Four more days, and he would be seated at the 
festive board; four more days, and the coat of mail 
would be laid aside, and the dangers and vicis- 
situdes of war would be exchanged for the mirth 
and: rejoicing that enlivened the company of the 
a Se 

A few miles in advance, stood a mountain of 
considerable height. It rose with a gentle as- 
cent from a beautiful extended plain, till its 
summit appeared lost amid the clouds. Its side 
was covered by one dense heavy forest of spread- 
ing oaks, and under bushes which. rendered it 
totally impassable, exeept by one narrow path. 
Into this path Abduhl soon entered, followed by 
his victorious soldiers. As they commenced 
their upward march, the dark, melancholy 
shades that surrounded them, the gloomy aspect 
of the path which wound up the brow of the 
mountain, and seemed to loose itself in the dis- 
tance—impressed upon their minds a momen- 
tary fear. There, it was possible, might be an 
enemy. In that impregnable asylum, there 
— still lurk a scattered remnant of the foe, 
and a few hours of bloody conflict might wrest 
from them their hard earned laurels, and place 
them at the mercy of their enemies. 

“Begone! such thoughts,” said Abduhl, in a 
voice of confidence; “what! shall we, who have 
triumphed over their armies, plundered their 
cities, and ravaged their lands, fear a few cow. 
ardly individuals, who may, perchance,: have 
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escaped from the field of battle, and taken re- 
fuge here! No! On! soldiers, on! They wait 
for us at our homes.” 

A horseman, equipped in all the accoutre- 
ments of war, entered their path, a few paces 
in front, halted, viewed them for a moment, and 
then dashed into the woods again, and was seen 
no more. 





CHAPTER III. 


Three long months were now passed since 
Abduhl led forth his warriors, and the time for 
his return had arrived. The messenger had 
come with the news of his victories. Hour 
after hour passed away, and day after day moved 
heavily on. Each morning, when day dawned 
in the East, the king arose with full confidence 
that that day world consummate his happiness 
by his son’s return. Often did he retire to some 
solitary place along the road where the young 
Prince would have to pass, there to muse on the 
fate of Abduhl, and listen to the murmurs of the 
passing breeze; if possible, in them to recognize 
the sound of coming warriors. But it was all 
in vain, for Abdnhl came not. 

Late one evening, the aged monarch was ob- 
served wending his way along the oft-beaten 
path, in a silent and pensive mood, that bespoke 
the inward workings of his mind. His path 
led him across the main road, and wound its 
way through a thick extended forest, mto which 
the king entered, and soon was lost among the 
thick foilage. He returned not till late at night. 
With a sad and gloomy countenance, occasion- 
ed by frequent disappointments, and fearful ap- 
prehensions, he retired to his bed-chamber. As 
he closed the door of his apartment, he was 
heard to say, in a voice that betrayed uncer- 
tainty, 

“He will come’ to-morrow—to-morrow—Ab- 
duhl remembers to-morrow—remembers that it 
is’’— 

A noise at the door stopped his soliliquy; he 
turned to ascertain the cause, but could find 
none, it was in his imagination. 

He sought repose, and sleep soon closed his 
eye-lids. But while he slept, his thoughts wan- 
dered far on the pinions of imagination. Rea- 
son, the gentle solace of disappointment, was 
fettered by the arms of Morpheus; and Memory, 
pleasing: Memory, forgot to act her wonted part. 
Fancy, ever alluring and deceitful, roved unre- 
strained, through the wild regions of impossi- 
bilities, harrowing up before his mind the ter- 
rific monsters--Chance and Misfortune. He 
found himself standing on a lofty eminence. 
The blue summits of a distant range of moun- 
tains terminated the line of vision in the East. 
The West was gilded with the golden rays of 
the “king of day,” as he sunk behind the far 
off hills; and a few scattered clouds hung in the 
zenith. Before him lay one vast plain, rising 
gradually, from the base of the eminence on 
which he stood, and extending onwards, till lost 
beneath the northern pole. 


The fearful height of the eminence, which 
reached far above surrounding objects, and the 
rude grandeur of its perpendicular front, bro- 
ken and variegated by projecting rocks, and 
corresponding cavities, added terror to magnifi- 
cence; while the soft sweet murmurs of the rivu- 
let atiits base, gave to each passing breeze the 
melody of nature’s music. Wrapt in a reverie 
on the surrounding scene, and listening to the 
melting notes of the forest queen, he remained 
stationary, till the heavy shades of night began 
to thicken around him. He turned to seek his 
home; but scarcely had he turned, when the 
thundering tone of the warrior, and the clash 
of arms, in mingled confusion, fell upon his 
ears. A few moments passed, and all was silent. 
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Again the air was loaded with the clash of arms, 
and again there wasasilence. ‘Then the sliouts 
of the victors rolled through the valleys, and 
re-echoed on the distant hills. ‘Terror seized 
the frame of the aged sovereign, and each limb 
trembled with fear. But when, among the 
shrieks and the. cries of the vanquished, he 
thought he recognized one dear voice, his feel- 
ings burst forth in the exclamation, 

“Abduhl! O Abduhl!” 

The effort awoke him. The impenetrable 
gloom, and the howlings of the tempest, that 
now raged around his dwelling, convinced him 
—_ all was but the dream. of the midnight 

our. 

To-morrow came; but Abduhl came not. The 
storm had subsided; the winds were hushed; 
the clouds had fled; and the sun rolled up the 
eastern sky without a speck to intercept his 
rays. Nature, washed and refreshed by the 
rain, met the Morning with a smile of more 
than ordinary beauty. The feast was prepared, 
and all things were ready to welcome the young 
Prince home. Joy and Mirth smiled in the 
countenances of all, and a secret pleasure swell- 
ed each bosom in remembrance of that day. 
No pains or expense was spared to have all that 
heart could desire; nothing was wanting to com- 
plete the general rejoicing save the presence of 
Abduhl. That was a day of peculiar interest 
to all; it happens but once a year. Just twen- 
ty years, that day, Abduhl was born. ‘Time 
passed by in anxious expectations; each moment 
seemed as an hour, and each hour as a day. 

Evening at length approached, and friends 
grew more impatient. Sorrow got the better 
of Mirth; a gloomy silence sealed the lips and 
stamped the image of Disappointment on every 
brow. Expectation was lost in fearful appre- 
hensiongs;.and Hope, the last source of happi- 
ness, pined beneath the shade of Despair. 

A stranger was observed at a distance, wend- 
ing his way along the path, in the direction of 
the palace, as if on business of the utmost im- 
portance. All eyes were instantly fixed on him. 
Nearer, still nearer he came; and as he approach- 
ed, a gloomy cast was observed to cloud his 
visage. All was breathless silence, save the 
throbbings of each heart. The stranger enter- 
ed; but Abduhl came not. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Six months had scarcely gone into the ocean 
of eternity, when a vessel left the much injur- 


ed shores of Africa, and under full sail steered: 


for the United States, bearing with her two hun- 
dred of Africa’s sons. 


“The fretted chieftain's burning tear, 
The parted lover’s mute despair, 

The childless mother’s pang severe, 
The orphan’s agony, are there.” 


But there was one who commanded particu- - 


lar attention: his ‘noble mien,’ his dignified ap- 
pearance, his uncommon beauty,. and superior 
abilities, all plainty indicated that he}was a per- 
sonage of the highest rank. Stripes could not 


frighten him into subjection, nor threats intimi- - 
date his noble spirit; firm and unyielding he- 


stood, the wonder and admiration of all. 


Tossed on the raging sea, where gentle Hope, 
With meagre form, pines incaptivity, 
The noble Prince cast one look back, and then 
The future fain attempts-to penetrate. 
He sees his native home, and weeping friendd 
Bewailing much his fate and misery— 
All lost to him—forever lost—while dark 
And direful clouds, with threatening vengeance, 
Oft cement the chains of bondage. 


One morning these unhappy Africans were: 
ordered. on deck to inhale the fresh, uncontam-. 
inated air, for the first time since they had left 





their homes. The sun was shining. in:all his- 
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morning glory; the sea was calm, and as far as 
the eye could reach, naught was seen but the 
vast deep; no voice was heard, no breeze moved 
the unfurled canvass. But no sooner had the 
Captain given the word “Proceed!” than the 
elank of tetters broke the still air, and fell on 
the ear of the feeling observer like the discord- 
ant sound of the drum, through the soft, sweet 
melodies of the lyre. Not to be moved by such 
a scene, could only be the lot of a crew as un- 
feeling, and as hard-hearted, as was the one that 
held these unfortunate sufferers. ‘There was 
the husband, torn from his wife and children; 
the wife parted from her home and family; the 
affectionate son and daughter forced to leave, 
in sad despair, father and mother; and the dis- 
tracted lover, under the weight of ruined ex- 
pectations, lamenting the loss of his love—not 
all these—not all the doleful cries and pitying 
groans of helpless innocence, could excite the 
least sympathy, or start one tear of compassion. 
Careless as the unthinking swine, with hearts 
as hard as the flinty rock, the Captain and his 
comrades regarded not their sufferings. 

A small cluud was seen at a distance, which 
threatened a storm. The Captain ordered the 
negroes to be taken below immediately. The 
unfeeling sailors began to execute their task 
with their wonted cruelty. But, to their great 
astonishment, they found the Africans unwil- 
ling to leave the fresh, reviving air, and be hur- 
ried back to their mortal prison. Some, prefer- 
ing death to their present misfortunes, leaped 
overboard, and were seen no more. Others 
would have followed their example, but were 
prevented hy their fetters. But, what added 
most to their astonishment, and increased their 
fears, was the actions of one who stood at the 
helm, and in a bold, desperate air, seemed ex- 
horting his companions to endure death, rather 
than submit to slavery. For a few moments, a 
sharp conflict ensued, when the Africans were 
forced to yield. Fifty were barberously con- 
signed to the waves of the deep, and their bold, 
heroic leader received forty stripes for his mu- 
tinous conduct. 

Scarcely had the Africans been secured, when 
the tempest began with more than ordinary 
fury. The winds played with frantic fury 
around the vessel--sometimes carrying it on 
mountain waves, then sinking it far down in 
the hosom of the ocean; the troubled waters res- 
ponded to the howlings of the tempest; the light- 
ning flashed from cloud to cloud, with one inces- 
sant blaze; and the thunder rolled in one irregu- 
lar peal, across the heavens. That was an 
hour of terror tothe slaver. Then, for the first 
time, had his stubborn heart been brought to 
feel. Conscience was awakened, and in vain 
did he attempt to still her condemning voice. 
Panic struck, the crew stood motionless. Ven- 
geance seemed to be written on the waves of 
the deep, and each peal of thunder sent an ar- 
row to their hearts. In vain did they try to 
shake off their fears, and assume the counte- 
nance of unfecling indifference; the vagrant, 
staring eye, the trembling frame, and death-like 
silence, that sealed each lip, too plainly told of 
the terror that reigned within. 

One hour, and the storm had passed. The 
ocean had become comparatively calm; the 
wind had ceased to blow, and the thunder had 
died away in the distance. The tempest was 
gone; but with it had gone the rigging of the 
vessel. The ocean had received her due; the 
Captain, with three-fourths of his abandoned 
comrades, had gone to receive the punishment 
due to their guilt. ‘The vessel had opened her 
sides to the waves, and one hundred of the Af- 
ricans were saved from the pangs of slavery, in 
a watery grave. Tossed on the ocean, without 
a sail, the ship was left to the mercy of the ele- 





ments, and the guidance of Fate. Far from 
land, and almost beyond the reach of Hope, 
their doom seemed to be sealed. Such was the 
sad reality that presented itself to the few sur- 
vivors, when they awoke to a sense of their 
condition. 

(To be concluded.) 
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TO MISS SARAH K : 
BY RALPHEUS. 


Did’st e’er thou descry, in the blushes of evening, 
A lingering sadness—a glow of regret; 
As the last tints of twilight the flowrets were 
leaving, 
And night’s dusky shades in the valleys had 
met? 
Then wonder thou not, if the gloom of cold 
sadness 
Should hang on my brow, or should trouble 
my breast; 
Tis thy sunny smile fills my soul with pure 
gladness, 
And hushes those feelings of anguish to rest. 


Did’st e’er thou behold, when the night fades 
away, 
And the fairies of morning their beauties 
disclose? 
How the robin disconsolate sat on the spray, 
Nor warbled one note till the sun had arose? 
Then think it not strange, when the light of 
thine eye 
Is hid ‘neath the dark cloud of sorrow or fear; 
If this bosom should audibly utter a sigh, 
And the truth of my sympathy speak in a tear. 





Tis not the soft music of fancy that startles 
The dreams of my muse when she thinketh 
of thee; 
Nor yether bright coloring that brilliantly spar- 
kles 
On mountain, in valley, on river and sea: 
No, no; ’tis that innocence gracefully blending 
The glee of thy heart to thy modesty pure; 
And the path thou hast chosen, which ever is 
tending 
To joys that are heavenly, eternal and pure. 


I would not offend thee, no, not for the glory 
That decks the proud brow of the warrior chief; 
Though the world should resound with the fame 
of my story, 
If thou wert distress’d ’twould but echo my 
grief. 
I would not offend thee for all the gay pleasures 
That wealth in the lap of her votary pours; 
I would not offend thee for all the rich treasures 
Secreted by poets in sunny-lit bowers. 


No, no; be my task still thy memory to cherish, 
Wherever on earth my poor lot may be cast, 
And whether on land or on ocean I perish, 
Th’ remembrance of thee will be dear to 
the last. 
Then forget not, when low atthe feet of the Savior 
Thou kneelest in prayer, to petition for me; 
For ne’er do I ask at his hand any favor 
More earnest and fervent than blessings for 
thee. 


When the bright king of day from his palace 
is stealing, 
And lights up the earth with his smilings so 


ay, 
Tis coe at the shrine of God’s grace lowly 
kneeling, 
For thee, most devoutly, for thee do I pray. 
Nor do I forget, when the sun is receding 
Behind the green hills, to his home in the west, 
To prostrate my soul before God, humbly plead- 
in 
That thou may’st be happy,contented and blest, 





For the Literary Messenger. 
THE HEROES OF °7%6. 


One of the most interesting and important 
events of the eighteenth century, was the Ame- 
rican Revolution. 

Many of the early settlers of this country 
were ardent friends of liberty, and had fled from 
the tyranny and oppression of the old world, to 
the wilds of America, for the purpose of exer- 
cising those rights, and enjoying those privi- 
leges which were denied them in their native 
land. Numerous and severe were the difficul- 
ties with which they were called to contend. 
One unbroken forest extended from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. A savage foe lurked about 
the path, and thirsted for the blood of those who 
had intruded upon the svil where, for ages, the 
Indian had held undisputed sway. In these 
schools of adversity, the lessons of Indepen- 
dence were taught. Our forefathers were not 
nursed upon the lap of luxury, far from it; they 
were reared in poverty and simplicity, and thus 
they grew up hardy and vigorous—accustomed 
to deprivation and toil. From their infancy, they 
were taught tolove liberty and despise oppression, 

When the dark cloud of tyranny began to 
gather, with a prophet’s eye they saw the ne- 
cessity of a stern resistance; and when the 
thunderbolt did burst upon them, they were pre- 
pared to receive it, and hurl it back upon their 
enemies. Although few in numbers, yet, in the 
cause of freedom, they were an invincible host. 
“Their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honors,” were pledged to the support of liberty, 
and nobly did they redeem that pledge. They 
periled allin their country’s cause, and achiev- 
ed for us a glorious independence. In the cab- 
inet was exhibited unexampled wisdom, and in 
the field such bravery as had never before been 
known. The farmer left his field, and the me- 
chanic his shop, to buckle on their armor, and 
fight freedom’s battles, against the most power- 
ful empire on earth. 

Providence raised up a man eminently quali- 
fied to lead the Americans, in the great contest. 
Washington was placed at the head of the ar- 
my; and such was the greatness and goodness 
of his character, that he soon won the respect 
and confidence of all. With an undisciplined 
yeomanry, he contended against the royal ar- 
my, and frequently obtained splendid victorics. 
Yet his trust was not in an arm of flesh; for of. 
ten was he seen retiring from the camp to some 
solitary place, and there kneeling in prayer to 
the Ruler of the Universe, that he would restore 
liberty to his oppressed countrymen. Unlike 
many other heroes, Washington’s highest ambi- 
tion was his country’s good. 

The soldiers were obliged to endure many 
hardships. Although poorly fed, and miserably 
clad—sometimes traveling with their bare feet, 
over the frozen ground—yet, they murmured 
not. The hope of gaining freedom for them- 
selves and their children, cheered and support- 
ed them in the darkest hour. Truer patriots 
never lived. On the battle fields of Lexington, 
Bunker’s hill, Bennington, Camden, Yorktown, 
and Saratoga, they freely bled in defence of 
their country. Ata time of the greatest need, 
a generous stranger left the endearments of 
home, crossed the Atlantic, nobly assisted in 
fighting our battles, and freely poured his blood, 
and spent his treasures in our cause. Of those 
courageous and devoted men who were engaged 
in the “struggle for independence,” but few 
now remain. ‘The most of them have “gone 
the way of all the earth;” but their memory 
still lives in the hearts of their descendants. 
The records of their illustrious actions adorn 
the bright pages of our history; and their deeds 
will be an example for freemen to the _— 

' . L, 
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For the Literary Messenger. 
“THE FOOL HATH SAID IN HIS HEART THERE 
Is NO GOD.” 


I know, I feel there is a God; 

I’ve scen his works, I’ve felt his rod, 
From childhood to this hour; 

And where he is, and where his throne, 

Both nature and his word make known, 
In mercy and in power. 


That tis his word, by him inspired, 

And penned by men whose souls were fired 
By his divinity, I’ve not a doubt; 

But his Eternity and Trinity, 

His Oneness and Infinity, 
Are things past finding out. 


The Spirit and th’ Incarnate Word, 
In flesh the manifested God, 
The Saviour and the Son, 
Is mystery, admitted so, 
Which none can understand, or know, 
A ‘Triune God in One. 


That such he is, his word declares; 

But how it is, no mortal dares 
The mystery to scan; 

’Tis full enough for us to know, 

(And this his word revealed doth show,) 
All that pertains to man. 


The mysteries belong to God, 

And are a portion of his word 
We cannot comprehend; 

But faith believes that God designs 

T’ untold t’ our immortal minds 
These mysteries, in theend. 


God is declared in darkest night— 
He is reflected by the light 
Of Luna’s silvery rays; 
We see him in the verdant trees, 
And feel him in the vernal breeze 
That wafts creation’s praise. 


The germinating earth speaks forth, 
As loudly as at nature’s birth, 
Declaring God is there. 
In fructifving sun and shower 
We sce his verifying power ; 
And asks the Deist—where? 


The echoing answer will resound 

From birds that fiv and beasts that bound 
O’er earth, through sea or air; 

Where’er the foot of man hath trod, 

Or light winged’ angels worship God, 
All, all will answer—where! 


His plastic hands can worlds control, 

Or gather, like a parchment scroll, 
The seas’ profundity; 

His self-existent energy 

Can measure heaven’s immensity, 
Or earth’s rotundity. 


Space is an idea without bounds; 
Time, lost in the unceasing rounds 
Of fathomless eternity, 
Shall never more point out the hour 
When subject to death’s conquering power, 
Man looses his identity. 


By nature and by grace revealed, 

Nothing from man hath God concealed 
That interests him to know; 

Himself revealed to mortal eye 

Would cause mortality to die: 
*Tis wise that it is so. 

God of my Father! I invoke 

Resignment to the certain stroke 
That stops vitality; 

Establish now, preserve till death, 

Firm asa rock, my holy faith 


In thy reality. N. 0, 











For the Literary Messenger. 


THE DOOM OF THE INDIAN. 
It would seem as if an inexorable destiny was 


laid heavily upon these sons of the forest. | 


Every day it is depicted clearly to our percep- 
tions, that the consummation of their mourntul 
history is surely and swiftly approaching; that 
in a few short years not a single red man will 
be left to point out where sleeps, beneath the 
clods of the valley, the mortal remains of those 
whom he loved and revered. 

When the people of Europe first visited the 
shores of this Continent, and settled among the 
Indians, they were treated by them with great 
hospitality. They gave them of their choice 
and alluvial lands—ted them, when starvation 
stalked hideous within their deors—clothed 
them, that the cold, piercing blasts of winter 
might find them prepared to endure it without 


peaceful homesteads, to seek a new residence 


now lords of this vast hemisphere. 
they were welcomed to these shores, and as 


brothers, the Indians wished to live in harmony 
with them. 


word!) has proven scarcely less fatal than their 
hostility. Mutual suspicion, injustice, and 
treachery, have dealt rapine and torture to boti; 
but utter destruction to the red man. 


from the fertile vales of a wide Continent, to 
the bleak, unhealthy prairies of the Far West, 
and the dark glens of the Rocky Mountains-- 
exchanging by successive treaties, his birth- 
right to empires, for the victor’s guaranty of 
the undisturhed possession of meagre countrics; 
a guaranty sure to be violated on some conven- 
ient pretext, at the first prompting of avarice, 
or lu-t of dominion. 

Still onward has poured the doubtful tide of 
civilization, and still has the savage receded be- 
fore, or been overwhelmed beneath its resistless 
surges. Its corruptive vices, and its novel 
enticements to sensual devastation and mad. 
ness, have, perhaps, been more destructive 
than its weapons of war. The once haughty 
sons of this quarter of the globe, have dwindled 
to a miserable remnant; who, no longer strug- 
gling for the mastery of their former boundless 
territories, now feebly, and vainly, implore the 
privilege of dying on the paltry patches of earth 
which they have thus far retained, and which 
the government have too often sworn to preserve 
for them and their inheritance forever. But to 
their prayer of supplication a deaf ear has been 
turned; tor when did ever justice, save by some 
transient inpulse, overrule interest, and repress 
the lust of gain in the dealings of a nation? 
There have been individuals, and there are 
still, some who recognize the sway of conscience, 
of right and of wrong; but communities have 
no conscience, and fear no perdition. No mat- 
ter how black with injustice or rapine the cause 
may be, the prospect of certain and signal ad- 
vantage will gild it to the public eye. Acts 
that would startle the most hardened and de. 
praved individuals in crime, are no barriers to 
nations. Wholesale murder and conflagration, 
and rapine, are the long settled means of vindicat- 
ing national honor and achieving national glory. 

‘The Indians, as we remarked before, gave to 
the first European settlers among them, a por- 
tion of their most productive and valuable lands. 
But the rapacious desire of these Europeans 
was not satisfied with what had been yielded 
peaceably up to them; and so they were induced 
to encroach upon the known rights of their 


1 He | ready wretched and miserable remnants of a 
has been hunted from river to river, and | 
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from them by means of treachery——by the 
sword and fire-arms, the few remaining por- 
tions of valuable lands that they still claimed ag 
their rightful property. Some will tell us that 


_ they were paid for their lands. Granted; but how 


_ youth and manhood. 


pitiable was the recompense, in comparison to 
what they received in return! It was against 
their inclinations, in most instances, that they 
were induced to part with any of their lands, 
and, therefore, it is not to be wondered at, that 
they were unwilling to surrender that which 
yet remained, when, at the same time, they 
knew that they would be compelled to emigrate 
to a country far from the loved scenes of their 
Could, then, all the sor- 


did dust that is so closely husbanded within the 


But the friendship of their “pale- | 


faced” brethren [how bitter is the irony of that concede to every species of the human.family — 





coffers of the miser, or locked up in the gov- 
ernment’s treasury vaults, ever fully recom- 


L ; | pense for the injustice which has thus been 
suffering—yea, more than this, were their only | heaped, little by little, on the ancient proprie- 
allies when the ungenerous mother country | 


drove our forefathers from their happy and | The Inspiration of divine truth says, “Recom-. 


tors of this paradise of the habitable globe? 


I ; ; | pense not good with evil;” but has our govern- 
in the wilds of America; among the then, but not | ment, in her dealings with tbe Indians, squar- 
As brothers, | 


ed her conduct by this broad rule of sacred writ? 


They “looked for judgment, but behold oppres- 


sion; for righteousness, but behold a ery.” 
There is a noble trait of character which we 


an ardent and devoted attachment to the land of 
their nativity; how, then, in the name of justice, 
can we, as a nation, consent to force these al- 


once mighty and powerful people, to leave their 
native “wilds and water-falls,” and push them 
far, far beyond the western side of the Missis- 
sippi, where, in a few years, famine and fever. 
wiil finish the work of their destruction? 

“Breathes there a man on earth so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

‘This is my own, my native land? 

If such there be, go, mark him well; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim— 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown; 

And doubly, dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 


o- 





For the Literary Messenger. 
PRIDE, 


The fewest number of the multitude which 
now people our world, cannot but admit that 
they possess more or less of this ruining pas- 
sion. They show its influence by their every 
day actions. ‘The seed sown by nature, in/al- 
most infancy, begins to show forth buds of ten« 
derness, which, when watered, nourished, and 
refreshed by the approbation and applause of 
parents, guardians, and friends, soon shoots 
forth its blushing leaves, on which many, alas! 
too many of the precious hours of God’s noble 
creatures are spent in blending, so as to receive 
the good graces of what the world, in its weak 
judgment,. has been pleased to denominate the 
great and noble. In a child of six or seven 
years old, we may see pride stalk forth in an 
almost unrivalled gate. In the youth of six. 
teen or eightcen, it flourishes as a tree planted 
by a stream. In the young man of twenty- 
one or twenty-two, we may leok for it reclining 
on a silk.tassled or silver-tipped staff. And how 
often has it withered the pleasing and cheering 
hopes of many an aged, fond, and pious parent. 
As the cedars of Lebanon, it grows in height; 
stands on the brow of the most lofty Alps, when 
the wrathofan All-righteous Deity blows in hum- 


munificent and noble-ninded friends, and take | bling winds, and blasts its greenest foilage. H. 
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> Readers, bear with us, and provoke not 
yourselves to wrath, because the agreeable 
countenance of the Messencer hath not delight- 
ed your eyes just at the very moment you seem- 
ed to think it ought. If our friends will just 
send in their communications a little earlier, 
we promise that our paper will appear regularly, 
and at the proper season. 


To Corresronpents.—“To a sweet little girl 
of seventeen,” by “L. G. C.,” contains several 
incongruities, which forbid its appearance in the 
MEssENGER. 





“Address to Peace,” by “Scio,” possesses 
some little merit; but is surpassed by other poeti- 
cal communications in our possession. It is, 
therefore, declined. 


The two contributions of “Ralpheus,” one 
entitled, “The voice of Nature speaks a God,” 
and the other, “Disappointment,” are under 
consideration. 


If “Martnou”’ would be so kind as to furnish 
us with a carefully revised copy of his poem, 
we would publish it with pleasure. In its pres_ 
ent shape, there are many faults in the com- 
position, which the author could rectify, if he 
would only attempt it. Shall we hear from him 
often? 


Those correspondents whose communications 
we have not room to notice in detail, will under- 
stand that their articles are rejected. 





Portry.—lIn those countries where education 
is diffused among all classes of society, we 
must naturally expect to see a great number of 
literary men springing up around us. When 
all, from their very infancy, are inflamed with 
ambition by the history of those great men who 
have preceded them, and the spirit of emulation 
they receive from their instructors—it cannot 
but have the effect of stimulating them onward 
in a mad career after fame. It is owing to this 
fact, that we arc indebted for all those count- 
less and increasing works, in every department 
of literature, which are threatening to break 
our booksellers’ shelves with their weight. It 
is this which fills our community with so many 
literary gentlemen, whose time might be other- 
wise employed, and more to their pecuniary in- 
terests. But all pecuniary advantages are 
forgotten in the golden promises of glory. Far 
be it from us to censure this ambition. We 
hail it as an evience of the enlightened state 
of society, and the high opinion entertained by 
our citizens of learning. 

We might pursue these reflections to a con- 
siderable length; but such is not our object. 
We merely allude to this subject in preface to 
what is to follow. 

Of the communications received by us for the 





Messencer, the majority of them are _poeti- 
cal. In fact, the publication of the paper was 
necessarily postponed, until this late day, only 
on account of not having received a sufficient 
number of prose articles. Why every person 
who can form a pot-hook, seems to be entirely 
occupied in writing poetry, to the utter neglect 
of prose, is really very strange. They must 
certainly be aware that the art of poetical writ- 
ing is not as easily acquired as prose composi- 
tion; and that: the former is more of a natural 
than an acquired power. Every one is at lib- 
erty to dabble in prose; but poetry is much more 
sacred, and should not be dealt with so roughly. 
Poetry is the warm passion of the soul; and un- 
less given us by nature, no artificial means can 
teach us. Surely all those who send us the 
effusions of their muses, do not think they are 
naturally gifted with talents requisite for poe- 
try! Yet, it appears as though most of our 
correspondents write nothing else. 


It is really strange that so few of our cor- 
respondents can accommodate us with prose} 
but must be continually sending us their poetry. 
Sone of their effusions are passable; and a few 
of our poetical correspondents possess a goodly 
portion of genius. Yet, poetry is now so gener- 
ally written by all, that it has beeome but com- 
mon trash. Yes, what once was considered to 
be the inspiration of Deity, is now, with a few 
exceptions, but harsh, grating doggeral. 

The warblings of many of our poetical cor- 
respondents are produced by that tenderest pas- 
sion, called --love! Even this affectionate trait 
of man’s character, is in danger of sharing the 
degradation of poetry. Where is the end of 
‘Love Ditties,’ ‘Parting son gs,’ ‘Lines To ,? 
&c., &c? 


Really, really, correspondents, we would beg 
the favor of yousending us more of your prose ar- 
ticles, and less of your poetical ones. Good poe- 
try, however, will always be received with plea- 
sure. As we allude to no particular persons, 
we hope none will be offended. 








Marsnau Institute.——We are requested to 
announce to our readers, that this Institute 
will celebrate the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
the birth of the late Chief Justice MarsHa.t, on 
Thursday evening, 24th inst., in the Baptist 
Church, corner of Grant and Third streets. 
The public generally are invited to attend. The 
following is the order of exercises: 


Ev.iosy on Marsnau..John S. Cosgrave. 
Desate——Question—Is party spirit beneficial? 


Affirmative. Negative. 
J. M. Crane, Jos. P. Potts, 
D. M. Curry. _ W. Brentlinger. 


DECLAMATION «eeeeeeee0+A. CO. Stephens. 





Lecrures.—We understand that the Wirt In-. 
stitute contemplates having another course of 
Literary and Scientific Lectures delivered in 
their hall the ensuing winter. From the very 














terminated, we are led to believe that they will 
receive the support which their undertaking so 
justly merits. We are unable, at present, to 
publish the names of those who have been en- 
gaged to lecture; but will endeavor to do so in 
our next. 





Tue Grapuate Crass of the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, had an exhibition of 
their talents as orators, on Thursday evening, 
10th inst., in the Rev. Mr. Kerr’s Church; on 
which occasion we think they rather disappoint- 
ed than confirmed the high expectations of their 
intelligent audience. 

In the first place, the manner in which they 
addressed the audience, was faulty in the ex- 
treme. Their position on the rostrum was 
awkward—the neglect of announcing the sub- 
ject of their orations—their jestures, and sing- 
song tone of delivery—together with the pomp- 
ous words, and inflated ideas with which their 
different orations abounded, were all calculated 
to make their performances any thing but in- 
structive. 

We expected better things of these graduates, 
and why should we not? W.-th them, learning 
has become a profession; and they have, in the 
estimation of the Faculty of the University, so 
far made themselves proficient in that profession, 
as to be entitled to prefix to their names the title 
of A, B. Are we wrong, then, in the supposi- 
tion that they should have sustained the expec- 
tations of their audience, and thus demonstrate 
to all the importance of obtaining a finished ed- 
ucation. We think not. 

When we attend the celebrations of societies 
composed of young men that have never had 
the advantages of a collegiate education, we do 
not expect so great a display of talent on their 
part, as we do from those who are supposed to 
have “drank deep of the Picrien spring.” We 
are acquainted with young men who belong to 
some of our polemic societies in this city, and 
who never spent an hour in the study of Greek 
or Latin in their whole lives, yet would blush tu 
be the authors of orations such as were delivered 
by the graduates of the Western University. 
They speak “right straight on”—they take no 
airy flights but such as they can reach with 
ease—Webster’s dictionary is not culled of its 
most high-sounding words, for the purpose of 
impressing their hearers with the belief that 
they alone are capable of making use of “words 
that burn.” They conceive no ideas but what 
they think are rational, not permitting them. 
selves to whip upa supposed sublime sentiment, 
and drag it in, whether it will be proper or not. 


Perhaps we may be accused of having selfish 
motives to actuate us in thus speaking so freely 
of the performances of these graduates—are 
opposed to collegiate institutions, and are trying 
to rob the professors and students of the Wes- 
tern University of their “good name.” We 
entertain no such opinions: we would like to 


successfel manner in which their first course See every young man who could possibly ob- 
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tain a collegiate education, to embrace the op- 
portunity. The Western University has our 
highest regard, and nothing would please us 
more than to see her prosperous, and be the 
means of introducing to the world many indi- 
viduals of profound learning. * 





“Criticism” CriticisEp.—No. 2.—The “ex- 
perienced” adult who presides over the “Youth’s 
Cabinet,” has devoted a portion of three num- 
bers of his paper, or, between four and five 
columns, toa critical review ofthe second number 
of the Mrssenerr. Really, this is an honor of 
which we had never dreamed—to be worthy of 
such a lengthy notice, in a publication so val- 
uable, and from an editor so seemingly import- 
ani—in his own estimation. And, above all 
other considerations, we are highly flattered 
with this review, coming, as it does, from a 
critic considered so perfect in his art—by the 
children who subscribe for, and peruse his pa- 
per. Had we the room, or the inclination to 
give him a long reply, we would refrain, lest 
our objections would entirely discourage his 
continuing “to aid school teachers to instruct 
their pupils.” 


This editor’s only allusion to our former 
“Criticism” Criticised, is in reference to his 
paragraph which we condensed into two short 
sentences. His explanation of that subject, is 
thus; 


ist. He answers our criticism on the phrase 
“useless deformities,” by soberly stating that 
the error was a blunder of the proof-reader’s! 


Yes, gentle reader, this “good-willed” editor 
has the surprising hardihood to heap the errors 
of his publication on the shoulders of the prin- 
ter, while possessed of the impudence to attri- 
bute our typographical errors to fault of style, 
and will admit of no extenuation. 


2d. As regards the shortening of his para- 
graphs, he says, 

“In order to give a clear idea of the fault of which we 
were speaking, it was necessary to enlarge uponit, and 
show how it was corrected.” 

We do not wish to quibble with our critic, or 
else we might here embrace a very favorable 
and inviting opportunity. Not tarrying to ex- 
pose his foolish and whimsical excuse, we has- 
ten to the point it involves—even supposing it 
were plausible in other respects. By this pal- 
liation of our critic, the reader is left to infer, 
that we were the advocate of short sentences. 
Was this the case? No. But, on the contrary, 
it was he who first censured us for enlarging, 
and now again censures us for condensing. 


The editor of the “Cabinet” must have been 
so long acquiring his “experience,” that now, 
when he begins to benefit the world with its 
precepts, age has so weakened his mind, as to 
unhinge his judgment. 

When the “experienced” editor commenced 
his “friendly expurgations” of the MEssEncER, 











he declared his object was “to warn young 
writers against imitating the editor’s (that is, 
our) inflated style.” But now he has turned 
his assults on the contributions of our corres- 
pondents, “for the sake of showing young gram- 
marians how to correct their errors.” We will 
suffer the meanness of this pretext to pass, with- 
out a further notice; and beg leave to offer a few 
remarks in extenuation of those whose crime 
it is to be so young in years, and deficient in 
“experience,” as to be unable to satisfy the 
ideas of perfection entertained by an older, 
and more “experienced” man. 


The correspondents to the MgssEncEr know, 
themselves, without being informed by the edi- 
tor of the “Cabinet,” that they are now imper- 
fect in their composition. But, although aware 
of this, they think they should not, on account 
of present imperfections, be depriyed of ever 
attempting to improve themselves, For the 
laudable object of self-improvement, they have 


thought it proper to establish a literary periodi- } 


cal, devoted expressly to their interests, This 
has before been stated, in our “Salutatory,”’ and 
reiterated in our “Criticism” Criticised, No. 1. 
He who, being informed of this, would basely 
attempt to discourage them in their undertak. 
ing, by contemptibly exposing to the public eye 
all the faults of their composition, is undeserv- 
ing of respect, and the lowest order of society 
would feel dishonored to call him brother. 


Since, then, our correspondents acknowledge 
their imperfections, much should not be expect- 
ed; and where they fail, should not be censured. 
If the advocates of criticism contend for their 
privilege, let them go to those who set them- 
selves up for instructors, and yet, could easily 
be instructed, by those they have the vanity to 
think need their instruction. We would sug- 
gest the poet’s advice to our famed critic: 


“Let such teach others who themselves excel, 
And censure freely, who have written well.” 


Our correspondents are young men, daily oc- 
cupied in business, and who write their com- 
munications under unfavorable circumstances. 
Did they possess the advantages of our critic— 
and if writing were their trade—we dare say, 
young as some of them are, they could teach 
him his manners; and like the lion in the fable, 
soon silence the Cock, which self-conceit had 
induced to crow. 


His criticism contains a list of all the errors 
of orthography which he could possibly find, 
as though he had been compiling a spelling 
book. No doubt he conceived his “young read- 
ers” would believe this a powerful argument in 
proof of “faults of style”’ But he must have 
been scarce of evidence, when such was resort- 
ed to. 


After this catalogue of words, there follows 
a long variety of short paragraphs, noticing por- 
tions of the Messencrr where other words 
might be substituted for those used. The most 





of his suggested improvements, we admit, would 
be better; but Pope says, 
‘“‘Who ever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 
In every work regard the writer's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend; 
And if the means be just, the conduct true, 
Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due.” 


And again, 


“A perfect judge will read each work of wit 

With the same spirit that its author writ: 

Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find, 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind.’’ 


It is an old, and true saying, “that it is much 
easier to discover errors, than to correct them.” 
In the present instance, we think the editor of 
the “Cabinet,” in his aixiety.to remove “the 
moat from our eye, has neglected the beam in 


his own;” thus verifying the maxim beyond a 
doubt. 


“°Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill, 
Appear in writing, or in judging ill; . 

But of the two, less dangerous is the offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense.” 


We have now extended our remarks much 
further than we at first intended, and must 
leave the “experienced” editor to enjoy all the 
honors which he has won in his frequent attacks 
on our paper. 

No doubt the “criticisms” of our “friendly” 
fellow editor have afforded much astonishment 
to the minds of his “young readers;” and filled 
them with amazement, by the occasional flash- 
es of his wisdom and learning; or, as Goldsmith 
has very correctly written, 

‘‘And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head should carry all he knew.” 

OOOO 
For the Literary Messenger. 


THE MIND; 


An Essay, read at the 4th Anniveriary Meeting of the 
‘Marshall Literary Institute,’ May Sth, 1840. 


BY ALEX. M'ILWAINE. 


There is no subject more deserving the atten- 
tion, or more closely connected with the happi- 
ness of man, than the cultivation of his intel- 
lectual faculties. As the vital spark within us, 
is the base of our temporal existence, so is the 
mind the very keystone of society. From it 
alone, can the worldly expect to receive that 
charm which throws an enchantment over the 
joys of earth; and by its refining, enhances 
their value and capacities of pleasing. And 
to the one of religious feeling it acts as a light, 
dispersing the gloom of bigotry and supersti- 
tion, guiding his view in holy reverence to the 
throne of the only true, immaculate Jehovah. 

The mind is, as it were, the fountain spring 
of happiness, from whence flow all those minor 
streams of pleasure which meander through the 
field of life, and contribute their part to our 
present enjoyment. Search over the insiruc.- 
tive pages of history, and wherever you find a 
nation degraded in ignorance, you will examine 
in vain for those kinder feelings of the human 
breast which exist in a more enlightened com- 
munity. When the stern laws of warlike 
Lycurgus turned the minds of the Spartan 
youth from the flowery walks of literature and 
science to the ambitious field of battle, and com. 
pelled them to devote their juvenile years to an 
apprenticeship preparing them for war—even 
then, when the mind was not entirely debased, 
but left unimproved, although they rose to be 
great Generals and brave soldiers—yet, all the 
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finer and more God-like attributes of the intel- 
lectual man were utterly destroyed; and vice, in 
the darkest form, assumed its wretched sway 
over their country. From this instance we in- 
fer, that not only is the mind the source from 
whence we derive our happiness, but when ne. 
glected becomes stagnant with the filth of igno- 
rance; and, threfore, to answer the ends for 
which it was created, requires our strictest care 
in its improvement. 

The richest ground, if left uncultivated, will 
produce the rankest weeds; and that gardener 
who wishes to reap an abundant harvest, must 
not only plant the seed, but watch unceasingly 
over their growth, lest some contrary cause 
may destroy the beneficial effects of his pre- 
vious labor. ‘lhe mind of man is an ample 
field for him to cultivate; and the immense pro- 
duct of his labor should be a sufficient induce- 
ment for the undertaking. It matters not how 
luxuriant may be the soil, unless it is cultivated 
it will be comparatively barren. History has 
recorded but few instances of men attaining to 
true greatness without a diligent application to 
study. Demosthenes, the orator of Athens, 
whose orations are inscribed for immortality 
upon the glowing page of eloquence, did not 
taise himself in a day from among the common 
citizens of his native Republic, to the rostrum, 
there to command the attention of the Universe; 
but had long to contend with numerous difficul- 
ties. When first he appeared before the Athe- 
nians, he was hissed from the rostrum, while 
drunken sailors were applauded. But by the 
cultivation of his natural abilities, and the im- 
provement of his mind, he became his country’s 
greatest orator; aye, an orator whom the world 
has not since been able to surpass. Nor was it 
without unceasing toil that Cicero gained the 
proud eminence his name still occupies. But 
why travel back to the ancient world! Our 
own country produces sufficient examples, and 
our own statesmen, now acting on the stage of 
life, can all attest to the fact, that only a dili- 
gent application to study can raise you to an 
honorable distinction in society. 


Educate man, improve his mind, extend his 
intellectual faculties, and yeu place him almost 
on an equal with the angels. But permit igno- 
rance to cast its baneful influence over his in- 
tellect, and you lower him to a level with the 
most degraded portion of creation. What is 
the outward man but a mere animal of nature— 
different only in his shape, from those around 
him; and the inward mind all that places him 
above them? Destroy that mind, or permit it 
to decay, with inaction, and that which has 
heretofore supported him, being gone, he must 
necessarily fall, and take his station with those 
who were once beneath him. 


From the improvement of the mind, we ob- 
tain that happiness which renders life desirable. 
Wheresoever the dark clouds of ignorance are 
seen to hover, under their shadow walk the 
miserable forms of bigotry and superstition, 
with all their attendant train of vices. But 
when the least ray of enlightened intellect 
pierces through the gloomy atmosphere, more 
or less of the train retreat in the distance, 
ashamed, like all evil spirits, of the approach- 
ing light. When the darkness of the clouds is 
entirely eclipsed by the brilliancy of the rays, 
the eye directs in vain, its scrutiny at the place 
where they previously stood, to behold them; 
for they have fled to a more kindred sphere 
than the dazzling lustre of the sun of educa- 
When man is uneducated, he is incapable of 
self-government, and bends his knee to a wil- 
ling and degrading servitude, before one whom 
superior intellect, ambitious aspirations, or fami- 
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ly royalty has placed above him. The longer 
a nation of such degraded serfs continues its 
existence, the more corrupted and degraded be- 
comes their slavery. But when the rays of 
education dawn upon their minds, and they 
perceive the value of the inestimable rights 
their Creator designed them to possess, but 
which have been destruyed by an usurping ty- 
rant, it is then they nobly assert their indepen. 
dence, and mantain it at the hazard of their lives. 
It is impossible for the tree of liberty to flour- 
ish in the same soil where ignorance holds spon- 
taneous growth. For there can be no liberty 
where the people are disquallified for ruling, 
since to be free, all power must émanate from 
them. Even religion then becomes a polluted 
mask, beneath which hypocrisy deludes the 
unenlightened portion of humanity. So, it is 
only from the improvement of the mind we can 
ever expect to possess the greatest privilege on 
earth, and the foundation of all our present 
happiness—religious and political freedom. 

It las been remarked by the poet, and justly, 
too, 

“The mind's the standard of the man.” 


It being that which is most conducive to his 
own happiness and the happiness of his fellow 
creature—and, consequently,.most deserving of 
this particular care and attention—we are to 
judge of the inward man, and of his usefulness 
to society, by what extent of improvement he 
has bestowed on his intellectual faculties. If 
they are bound in the illiterate chains of super-- 
tion, the man cannot be beneficial either to him- 
self or society, unless their false happiness arises 
from the delusive influenee of ignorance. Yet 
man, when educated, not merely improves his 
own condition in life, but increases and refines 
all the pleasures of this world—and he greatly 
meliorates, too, the situation of his fellow-men, 
by imparting useful knowledge before hidden 
from their view, and handing down to posterity 
the actions of those who have passed from 
earth, and whose history we peruse with delight. 
From these records of the past, we obtain les- 
sons of wisdom and virtue that otherwise would 
have reposed in the grave, subject to the same 
fate as that which would then befall those who 
performed them—unknown to the world,, and 
no ways beneficial to mankind. 

Man, in his natural condition, is possessed of 
those evil passions, and traits of character dis- 
played to us by the heathen world. Towards 
his fellow man he is cold, cruel, and inhuman;. 
none of those tender feelings hold dominion in 
his bosom, whieh cementing one heart to ano- 
ther in the sweet, and holy bonds of affection, 
and mutual sensibility, relieves man of the 
countless burdens of life, and cheers him up in 
the darkest hour of affliction. All within him 
is savage, and repulsive,—hate and revenge, 
the only ruling passions of his breast. Reli- 
gion escapes not the destructive power of this 
brutalizing ignorance. That only resort of con- 
solation for the mourning spirit, is rendered dis- 

usting to all the most sacred principles of man. 

he solitary star of religion placed in the fir- 
mament above, bya kind and merciful God, to 
perform the friendly duties of a beacon of light 
that guides man, in his journey through life, 
clear of the dangerous shoals, and threatening 
rocks of despair; lights up his way “through 
the dark valley of death;” and when his short 
career is drawing to a close; and all the things 
of earth fast flying from his sight, sends forth 
one last, soul-cheering ray, by which is reveal- 
ed to his intellectual vision a future, happy im- 
mortality. This only star that soothes the 
wounded mind amidstall its griefs, is darkened, 
in this state of man, by clouds of pagan super- 





stition; and religion made a mockery of heaven 
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by clothing animals of inferior creation, in the 
holy garb of divinity. To augment the usual 
vicissitudes of life, man is then compelled, in 
blind adoration, to worship idols of his own 
making, and undergo, until the last spark of 
life is extinguished, self-inflicted pains and tor- 
tures but little inferior, in magnitude, to those 
the lost must suffer in a future world. And 
such is the state of life from which the im- 
provement of the mind of mun, relieves him, 
and makes him much more worthy of his great 
Creator. True, in civilized society there are 
many whose superiority to those I have men- 
tioned, is a sum but trifling larger, and certain- 
ly more censurable, from their having had suf- 
ficient opportunity forimprovement. Yet such 
degradation in a country where the mind is 
cultivated, is not, as with the heathens, a mat- 
ter ofnecessity. Knowledge being placed with- 
in the reach of all, the poorest of the land may 
share its benefits, and rise to the most honora- 
ble stations the richest can occupy. How 
beautiful, and vast is the work of improvement 
which the mind has already accomplished! 
When man was expelled from the garden of 
Eden, and commenced the vicissitudes of life, 
his knowledge extended no farther than an ac- 


-quaintance with a shepherd’s life, or an agri- 


culturist’s labors. He enjoyed, in part, the 
benefits of nature; but was unacquainted with 
the philosophical causes of those wonders a- 
round him. His mind, from ignorance of 
things; was incapable of forming an adequate 
idea of the greatness of his Creator, or the mer- 
cy, and goodness of his blessings. But as ad- 
vancing in age, and experience, he also advan- 
ced in improvement. By observation and re- 

flection his mind expanded, and his capacities 
increased, until now his scrutinizing eye has 
pearced the very heavens, and he beholds the 
power of his God in all its greatness; and until 
the very lightnings render up their fierceness 
at the curbof man. Although thousands of 
the mysteries of earth are now unravelled to 
his view, yet still his mind is advancing in im- 
provement, and forming new wonders in addi- 
tion to those already discovered. Like to the 
miser heaping his sordid gold, the increasing 
knowledge attained by man only heightens his 
anxiety for more. Since so much has already 

been: accomplished, what is there, with these 
new acquirements for assistance, that can long 
remain beyond the reach of his grasping mind? 

If he advances in proportion as heretofore, we 
are unable of judging what greatness he will 

not attain; but must leave futurity to decide, 
lest the promises of calculation should be too 
flattering for him to acknowledge their correct- 

ness. Since, however, the mind is so closely 

allied tothe happiness of man, and the welfare 
of society, we should ardently endeavor, for the 
possession of these benefits, to cultivate, and 

improve it. 


How great and powerful must be that God, 
whe made a mind so vast, and possessed of such 
capacities as must be man’s! We may per: 
ceive, and admire his power, as displayed in 
the creation of the world, and the workings of 
nature; but how much more great and power- 
ful does it appear in the formation of this mind! 
And oh, how kind, and beneficent that power 
in creating him with these superior capacities 
over the rest of creation! Great as are the at- 
tainments of man, they are utterly incapable of 
forming a just idea, or appreciating the trve val- 
ue of the immortal gift; or the divine benefi- 
cence of the illustrious giver. Man, however, 
being endowed with this superior faculry, it 
was surely given him for no common purpose; 
and he should always endeavor to appropriate: 





it to a good, and great end.. 
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MASSACRE ON ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S DAY.* 


Dim midnight lingers o’er the sleeping world; 
(The hour that wraps the soul in solitude;) 
No sound, no movement tunes the listening air, 
Save the sweet sigh of even-breeze, anon 
That whispers, warbles, falls, and dies away— 
Save the faint murmurs oi the distant main, 
That heaves its sleepy billows on the shore. 
And it, too, dies away, attended by 
Her beamy train of kindred stars on high; 
For smiling moon springs up the blue serene 
And gilds the dimpled waves of flowery Seine 
With streaks of golden hue, and spangles o’er 
His joyful bed. ‘he hills and valleys round 
Sleep in the loveliness of peace; the woods, 
And silent copses, drink the pearly dew 
That night weeps down to fill their thirsty cups. 
The heavens above smile cheerful o’er the night; 
Responsive nature, clad in wild sublimity, 
Breathes incense to th’ Almighty, as a fane, 
Solemnal, rears its antique towers and spires 
That tell of centuries as years, and glance 
From time, swift, fleeting, tothe time that’s gone: 
To heaven the earth—to earth the heaven beams, 
And smile in balmy salutations sweet. 


Hark! hark! a creaking din, as of a door 
That swings upon its hinges. List! the sound, 
It dies away. On yonder balcony 
That juts in solitude from out the wing 
Of lillied Thuilleries, two forms appear; 

A pale, but stately female, paces on 

The echoing tiles, and by her side her son. 

{A youth of scarce twelve summers’ bloom,) 

She leaves her son; distracted and forlorn 

She prays the stars that roll in harmony— 

The moon’s pale, peaceful light, to dissipate 

The fearful visions of her troubled soul. 

From sleep? No; from a sleepless couch she 
comes, 

To cool her burning temples with the breeze 

That hung along the fretted vault. But, vain! 

Anon upon her heaving breast—anon 

Against her knitted brow, in agony, 

Her trembling, faltering, pale, white hand she 
throws. 

And now her broken accents scare the air, 

Uttering her woe in sad monotony—- 

“Q sleep! come with Lethean draughts, and 
drown 

My tortured brain! Coxieny, there! 

’Tis Guise! The mandate, is it gone? 

My troubled soul!” 
hands. 

The warm, warm sweat sears down her wrin- 
kled cheeks; 

And she there stands, a niobe in grief. 


No, no; 
Oo: O! 
And she doth writhe her 


As yet, unconscious of the pang of guilt, 
The in‘ant cherub points with joy above. 
Sweet smiles, ethereal, from his beaming eyes, 
Flow like the lustre of the morn, 

Effusive, trembling, as the placid wave. 

He views the twinkling of the pearls that pave 
The heaven’s way. “How gently beam the stars! 
How they seem dosing in their azure beds 
Ofairy down! The evening breeze, how sweet! 
Mother, what sayestthou? dost thou pray to God 
For blessings on thy son?—thou call’st Coieny, 
Does he come? Cotieny, dearest friend! 
Mother, will he not save my people, then?” 
Then she would writhe in pangs renewed, to hear 
His sweet, angelic innocence, so blithe! 

So guiltless! from the sight she turned, and threw 
Her open hands upon her face, and wept; 





* This horrible massacre of the Huguenots, 
in France, commenced on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, August 24th, 1572, under the reign of 
Ch arles IX, and continuedfor about thirty days. 








When, hark! the work begins! She seized her 
son— 

She screamed !—she tore her streaming hair !— 
and rushed 

Distracted, through the hall. “Go; stop the 
strife— 


The tocsin’s toll—go; stop the alarm! 


Ah me! 
*Tis done—and wo is me! 


My son, ’tis done!” 


Hark! now confused and trembling is the air; 
The tocsin’s sound; the cannon’r roar; the shouts 
Of men infuriate: and the piercing groans 
Of dying, and of murdering, agitate 
The trembling sky! All Paris roused from 
sleep, 

In motion crowds; a dir confused, as though 

Of distant waters rushing tc the deep. 

Death’s hour is come !—as when some famished 
Pard, 

That slow hath crept through thickets and 
through copse, 

And by the fold awaits the fatal hour 

When o’er the bar, with one tremendous bound, 

He trembiing leaps; his eyes distained with 
blood; 

He tears his unresisting victims—gluts 

Their blood, and scatters death on every side. 

Thus, in the stillness of the midnight hour 

Th’ appointed thousands rush, with flaming 
swords, 

From house to house. 
ing wails 

The ruffians speed—red with the work of death. 

Wails of poor, helpless children, naught avail; 

Wales of poor, strengthless females, naught avail; 

In last-embrace, the father with the son; 

The mother, with the solace of her age— 

Fall guiltless victims to the ruffian’s sword; 

Now here—now there—the fugitives pursued, 

With unavailing cries of mercy, pray 

In vain; and die, with “Marie!” on their lips. 

No house, no cot, exempted by the fiend: 

E’en party rancor gluts its fierce revenge— 

All, all in one promiscuous slaughter lie: 

And now, the guilty tocsin swings to rest; 

All Paris in one long funeral wail, 

Peals to the heavens the dirge of thousands 
slain! 
* x * * x * 

The morning beamed—the deed of wo was 

done: 

Charles saw, and wept; but wept, alas! too late. 
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HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 
ILLUSTRATED BY ANTIQUE LITERARY SELECTIONS. 





(Concluded.) 





The art of Printing was introduced into 
England about the year 1471, by Wm. Caxton. 
During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
numerous hooks were printed in the English 
language. The first book printed by Caxton, 
contained as its title 


“Willyam Caxton’s Recuyel of the Historyes 
of Troy, by Raoul le Feure.” 


About the middle of the sixteenth century, a 
quarto edition of Coverdale’s translation of the 
Bible was published. ‘This edition was printed 
with black letters, sometimes called “Old Eng- 
lish.” The chapters were not divided into 
verses. The following extract will show that 
very little difference exists between Coverdale’s 
translation and the present standard editions: 


ISAIAH, CHAPTER 53. 
“The iii Chapter. 
“BUt who hath geuen credence vnto the thing 


*Mid shrieks and rend- | 














that we hearde? Or to whoin is the arme of 
the Lord knowen? For he did growe before 
the Lord like as a branch, and as a roote in 
the drye grounde. He hath neither hewtye nor 
fauour. When we shall looke vpon him, there 
shall be no fayrenes, we shall haue no lust vnto 
him. He is despised and abhorred of men, he 
is such a man as is full of sorrow, and as hath 
good experience of infirmities. We haue reck- 
oned him so vile, yea he was despised, and 
therefore we regarded him not.” 


Newspapers were commenced in England, 
1588. The first on record was called 


“The English Mercurie,’ imprinted by her 
mightinesses printer, 1588.” 


A copy of this paper is preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum, dated July 28, 1588. This pub- 
lication was commenced by permission of queen 
Elizabeth. 

The following lines were written by king 
James I, on a blank leaf of a copy of Edward 
Dering’s Sermons, printed in 1614: 


“A good wife is to God zelus, 

to her husband chast, to the poore 

Pitefull—to her neighbors gentell, 

to her cheledren an example, 

all which God grante you my 

Good daughter for his sonne 
Cristes sake.” 


In the year 1654, George Fox, the founder 
of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, was re- 
quired, by Oliver Cromwell, to make a declara- 
tion in writing that he would not take up arms 
against him or the government. Cromwell re- 
quired Fox to write down his answer, and sign 
it with his own hand. Fox complied with this 
request, and addressed a long letter to Crom- 
well. Here is an extract: 


“I who am of the world called George ffox, 
doe deny the carrying or drawing of any car- 
nall sword agt any, or agt thee Oliver Crum- 
well or any man in the presence of the lord god 
I declare it god is my wittnesse, by whom I 
am moved to give this forth for the truthes sake, 
from him whom the world calls George ffox 
who is ason of God, who is sent to stand A 
wittnesse agt all violence & agt ail the workes 
of darknesse, and to turne people from the dark- 
nesse to the light, & to bring them from the 
occasion of the warre, and from the occasion 
of the magistrates sword.” 


The only difference observable between the 
literary productions of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when compared with writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, is, Or- 
thography. Before the compilation of a dic- 
tionary of the English language, uniformity in 
spelling was neglected. This will be readily 
seen by comparing the extracts contained in 
this number. Johnson compiled the first dic- 
tionary of the English language. He com- 
menced it in 1747, and completed it about 1755. 
In his preface he says, 


“When I took the first survey of my under- 
taking, I found our speech copious without or- 
der, and energetic without rules; wherever I 
turned my view, there was perplexity to be dis- 
entangled, and confusion to be regulated; choice 
was to be made out of boundless variety, with- 
out any established principle of selection; adul- 
terations were to be detected, without a settled 
test of purity; and modes of expression to be 
rejected or received, without the suffrages of 
any writers of classical reputation or acknowl. 
edged authority.” Z. 
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